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previous, and there had been great uneasiness
among the parents, and such real danger to
the boys that Thring closed the school in
November until after Christmas. He did his
utmost, meanwhile, to probe the cause of the
fever to the bottom, and was convinced that
the drains of the town of Uppingham were to
blame. In the school itself he did everything
which the severest experts could suggest in
the way of precaution, but the jealous stub-
bornness of petty officials blocked his efforts
at a drastic reformation of conditions in the
town; and he faced the opening of the winter
term of 1876 with an apprehensive heart. It
was not long before the fever broke out among
the boys again, this time more virulent and
deadly than before. There was nothing left
but to break up the school a second time and
send the boys home till none knew when.
" One thing I feel sure of," Thring wrote in
anguish of spirit, "that this is the beginning
of the end." Yet in this darkest hour, when
his heart and hope were almost gone, Thring's
courage, nevertheless, girded itself up again
for the one herculean venture that could save
the school. He determined to transplant it
bodily. When the boys had reached their
homes, and the news had come that the par-
ents of some of them were already casting
about for other schools, Thring sent a letterye, and in all thek
